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‘ POR THE PHILANTAROPIST. 
COHELETH avo PHELALETHES. 


Coheleth, We wish to know what tho. Duitrr 4 iertine would Wi 


avs beliéve?—We beliéve they preach 
gospel, " a Lely 
Philalethes, 1 wilt etate’ what they believe, and 
what they do net believe, and what they preach. 
They de nét believe that God ig the cause o! 
sin and fountain of all imiquity.” 
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3 FORTHE UNITY OF GOD. and Hebrew, but to all who know the ¢ 
SFIMONE OF THP SCRIRDORES. ‘fad meaning of human speech, that throngh 
ndiey the proof ofthe Ubity ef God the whele Bible God is almost uniformly me 


‘afforded by the hazghoniopscorres : : 
‘in the. material ret it is probable that this constant use of si 
@ beer unknows or litle re.) _ When Ged ap 

Gen, xii. by 

















r pronouns. =. 


warded, if it had net beéa taught to mankind by ( -) +I am the- Admighty God ; 


the clear and authoritative voice of Divine Reve-; before me, and be thou perce i 
lation. In almost every page of the Bible it shines y covenabt between me and thee?’ ‘Lo repre- 


No. 6. S 


ce of parts €d as @ne’ person, this being implied ih the almbst 
ears to Abraham, he thus s : 
) and Lwilt mke 


with: incomparable jusire.. To reveal, establish, sent the address of nfore persons than one, therfor. . 


They do not believe that he made a part of lt, ye ‘accomplished by the inspiration of the-He- 


mankind to go to hell without affording them suf- 
iicient means to avoid it. 

They believe that Christ has redeemed all 
mankind,.and placed them in @ salvable state, so 
that none will perish for want of means to avoid 
it, ’ as 4, : 

_ They believe that all mankind have grace, and 


the assistance of the holy Spirit snfficieut for their}; 


salvation, so that if they perish it is their own 
Jault. as 
They believe that God did net die and suffer 
for sin. ; eae =o 

They believe that sin and guilt. were not im- 
puted to Christ, and that he was not the most ac- 
cursed being that ever lived. 

‘hey believe that sin and guilt are personal, 
and cannot be transferred from one being to an- 
Other. niwkd commas. uc adh nite & oe 

They believe that the Bible is a perfect rule 
of iaith and practice, and intelligible, and that all 
the seeming mysteries and contradictions arise 
from our ignorance of its true meaning, and if 

-duly examined it may be understood. 
They believe that there is no imputation of sin 
~but to the sinner, or of righteousness but to the 
righteous, 
They believe you do not understand the scrip- 


ture doctrine of the atonement; the word is not! 


but once used in the New Testament, and there 
translated wrong. 

They preach that there is one God and one Me- 
diator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus,, 
who gave himself a ransom for all. 


‘They preach that Christ died for our sins, and 
rose again, and that through this name is preached 
the forgweness of sins, and by. him all that believe 
are justified from all things from which they could 
not be justified by the law of Moses, 

‘They preach that Christ is the mercy seat from 
which God dispensed mercy to repentant sinners— 
the throne of grace, to which all may come freely 
and find grace to help in time of need. 

’ They preach, that Christ has done ali that God 
thought fit should be done, and sufficient in order 
to the salvation of man, 

They preach that men will be rewarded or 
punished according to their works, and.that with- 
‘out personal holiness, no man can see God, and 

‘that mankind should live in the commission of no 
sin, and in the omission of no duty, and that those 
‘who do so have.tie best prospect of happiness 
hereafter.—'This is the.dry morality they preach. 
Whether it is another gospel, Jet..the reader. 





Ztverton,. June 13, 1822. 





judge. Ay Oxp Uniranzan. | Such being the universal application of pranonns, 


brew Prophets, and by the splendid seties of mir- 
acles recorded in the Old Testament: To pro- 
mulgate the same gfeat truth among heathen na- 
tions, and ultimately to effect its universal recep- 
tion im the'world, appears to have been one of the 
principal purposes, which Ged designed to answer 
by the mission of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

For examples of Scripture testimonies in proof: 
of this dectrine, which arerso well known that it 
is unnecessary to quote them at length, | refer to 
the following passages; Kx. xx. 3. Deut. iv. 35, 
S39evis 4.1 dam..ii., 2. Ps. ixxxvi. 10. Is.¥liv. 6. 
xlv. 55.6, 75 14,.18,21, 22. Mal. ii 10.2 Mat. xxiii. 
9: Mark xii. 29,32. 1-Cor. viii. 4—6. Gal. iil. 
20. Eph. iv. 6. -b Tim. i. 1% ii. 5. vi. 15, 16. 
Jamesii. 19. Jude 25. 

These texts will be understood by all persons 
whose minds.are not pre-engaged in fayour of an 
opposite opinion, as asserting the existence of one 
only Supreme Mind. When, forinstance, we read, 
that “there is one God, and there is none other 
but he,”’ unless we are swayed by prejudice, these 
words will at once suggest the idea of One [ntelli- 
gent Being, alone possessed of every perfection, 
the cause and original of all things. The word 
God does not denote a collection of persons, ora 
council of intelligent agents; it signifies simply one 
person or intelligent zgent, Consequently every 
text, which affirms that there is but one God, im- 
| plies that, there is but one person in the Godhead. 
| ‘ The Unity of God, as one. individadl person, is 
-also, denoted throughout the Bible by the.aimost 
;constant use of singular pronouns, whenever any 
‘thought, action, aftribute, or condition,- is ascribed 
to the Supreme Being. In allanguages the per- 
sonal pronouns of the singular nomber are under 
stood to apply onty to one person, ‘Phus, If J 
were.writing a letter, by employing the pronouns 
of the first person and singular number, 1, Ms, i», 
'{ should confine my assertions to myself asone sin- 
diyidual person. By using the. pronouts of :the 
second person and singular' number, Thou, Thee, 





dressed to my correspondént as one individual per- 
\son. By introducing thé’ pronouns of the third 
person and singular number, Hes Him; His, | should 
denote, that it was one person only, whom I was 
' speaking of. If, on the contrary, | were writing.a 
letter in conjunction with avy other intelligent-be- 
ing, we should use the pronouns We, Us, Qur ;. or,} 
if | were addressing in my letter more: persone 
than oné, I should say, Ye, “You, Your ; and, If | 
were writing any thing of more than one’ person, 
Ishould say, They, Them, Their. oe 





Thy, I should indicate that*my: assertions were ad-| 


and propagate this tenet, to which, however stb-| lowing language would have. been employedj--— 
Hitge and rational, aren have in all agds evinced a; * Were the Almighty God, (or Almighty Gods,). 
‘strong disinclinatioby was the great end proposed | walk: before us and be thou perfect; and we will _ . 






{make our'covenanf between us and thée,”® | 


Be 


Levites ‘are stated in the béok of Nehemiah, (ch. 


hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with 
all their host, the earth and all things ‘that are 
-therein, the seas and-all that is therein, and thou 
preservest them all; and the host of heaven wor- 
shippeth thee,” This language necessarily signifies, 
thatthe Being, whom they designate “Lord atone,” © 
was one person, If he had been conceived to be 
moreithan one, the Levites would have expressed 
themselves thus; Ye, even ye are Lord, (or Lords, ) 
alone; ye have made heaven, the heaven of heay- 
ens, &c. and ye preserye them all; and the host of 
heaveh worshippeth you.” As an example from 
the New Testament, and of the use of the pro 
noun of the third person, we may tuke Heb. xi. 6: 
** But without faith it is impossible to please him ; 
for he that cometh to God must believe that Ae iz, 
-and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.” ifthe author of the epistle had con- 
ceived himself to be speaking of a plurality of 
persons, he would assuredly have said, “Without 
faith it is impossible to please them; for he that 
cometh to God, must believe that they are reward- 
ers of them that diligently seek them. | 

‘These three texts are only produced by way of 
illustration. ‘The other passages, which assert the 
Deity to be one person by applying to him singu- 
lar pronouns, extend from the first chapter of 
Genesis: to the last chapter of the Revelation, 
‘Like the sands upon-the sea-shore, they cannot be. 
‘nurobered for multitude, . - - Ae 
The, testimony of the Scriptures is. therefore 
consonant to the voice of reason in teaching. that 
there is but one Supreme and Infinite Mind, the 
yooreated Jehovah, the.God of Abraham, and of 
Isjac, and of Jacobs whe is alone Eternal, Inde- 
pendent, and Immutable, the sole original fountain 
of life, perfection, and happiness. ¥ ares. 

FROM FOSTER’S:ESSAY ON POPULAR IGNORANCE. 

It is grieyous to think there should be a large, 
and almost perpetual stream of words, conveying 
crudities, extrayagancies, arrogant dictates of ig- 
norance, pompous nothings, vulgarities, catches of 
idle fantasy, and, impertinences of, the .speaker’s 
vanity, as religious ipsfruction, to assemblages of 
ignorant people, .But then, how. to turn. this ¢ur- 
rent away, to waste itself, as it. deserves, in the 
swamps of the solitary desert? The thing to, be 
wished is, that.it were possible to put some,strong 
coercion.on the minds, Awe deprecatée all other 


restraint,) of the teachers, a compulsion to feel 





it is evident, not only tothese who haye studied 


the necessity of information,. sense, disciplined 
thinking, the correct use of words, agd the avoid. 


ix. 6.) to have uttered the following language ‘of 
adoration ; “ Thou, even thou, art Lord alone ; thou - 
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“nice at once of séporfic, formality and wild excess.{his patient attention, because presumptuous writ- 


There are signs of amendment, certainly ; but 
while the. passton of human beings for notoriety 
“fasts, (which will be yet a considerable time,) 
there will not fail to be men, in any number re- 
‘guired, ready to exhibit in religion, in any manner 
in which the people are willing to be pleased with 
them. The effectual method will be, to take the 
matter m the inverted order, and endeavou: to se- 
cure that those who assemble to be taught, shall already 
~have learnt so much by other means, as to impose up- 
on their teachers the necessity of wisdom. But by 
what other means, except the discipline of the 


best education possible to be given to them, and| 
the subsequent voluntary self-improyement te: 
which it may be hoped that such an education’ 


would clten lead? 
Se 
FROM THE BOSTON SPECTATOR, 
ADVANTAGES OF METAPLIYSICAL STUDIES. 


Many persons there are, who have conceived) 
a »] 


a prejudice against metaphysical science, because 
they erroneously imagine that it indisposes the 
mind towards ofher pumsuits more agreeable to 
populartaste. The examples of several celebrat- 
ed men contradict this opinion from the time when 
Omnts Aristippum decuit color et status, et res, 
to the last century, when the taste and knowledge 
of Berkley surprised the artists of Italy; the ac- 
complishments of the young Helyetius wese ad- 
mired in the circles of Paris; and the grave and 
the gay, the sage and the youth, could take de- 
light in the conversation of subtle Hume. J aim 


the person whom you wish to see, said Plato to his, 


foreigu guests, who desired their agreeable host 
to introduce them to his grave namesake the phi- 
losopher. Why should it be imagined, that the 
mind grows severe as it becomes enlightened, or 
that the knowledge of man unfits us for the soci- 
ety of mankind? 

One is, indeed, surprised at the strange notions 
which men, who are quite ignorant of its nature, 
have formed of this branch of philosophy. ‘There 
are some who seriously believe that this scrence 
serves only to darken and bewilder the under- 
standing; while others suppose that it consists in 
the babbling of a pedantic jargon which constitut- 
ed the barbarous language of the selolastic learn- 
jag. If a perplexed reasoner puzzie himself and 
his audience, we are almost always sure to hear 
his metaphysical subtlety reproved or lamented ; 
and he, upon his part, seldom fails to ascribe the 
confusion of his ideas to the obscure nature of ali 
speculative doctrines. If a pert rhetoriciau be- 
comes entangled in his own sophistries, he is ever 
ready to accuse himeelf of having too much of the 
very logic which he wants. ‘here is not a mere 
tyro in literature, who has hinadered round the 
meaning of 2 chapter in Pilato, but is content to 
mistake hirnseif for a philosopher. A sciolist 
caunot set up for an atheist, without first hailing 
himself a metaphysician; while an ignorant dog- 
matist no sooner finds himself embarrassed with a 
doubt than“he seeks fo avenge his offended vani- 
ty, by representing all meiaphysical inquiries as 
idie or mischievous. ‘Thus the noblest of the sei- 
ences is mistaken and vilified by the folly of some. 
and by the prejudices of others; by the imperti- 
nent vanity of a few, who could never understand 
it; and by the unjustifiable censures of many, who 
have never given it a fair and candid examination. 
He, however, who has been accustomed to medi- 
tate the piincip'es of things, the springs of acon, 
the foundations of political government, the sources 
of moral law, the nalare ot the passions, the in- 


fluence of habit and -associ ution, the formation of 


character and temper, the faculties cf the soul, 
aad the philosophy of the mind, will not -ke-per- 


#uaded that (hese subjects have been unworthy of 


ers have abused the liberty of investigation, or 
because dull ones haye found it unavailing. He 
knows that metaphysics do not exclude other 
learning; that, on the contrary, they blend them- 
selves with all the sciences. He feels the love 
of truth grow strong with the search of it; he 
confesses the very bounded powers of the human 
understanding, while he contemplates the im- 
mensity of nature, aed the majesty of God; but 
he thinks that his researches may contribute to 
enlarge and correct his own noticus; that they 
may teach him how to reason with precision ; and 





may instruct him in the knowledge of himself.— 
His time, he believes, is seldom employed to 
greater advantage, than when he considers what 
i; may be the nature of his intellectual being, exam- 
}ines the extent of his moral duties, investigates 
'the sources of happiness, and demonstrates the 
means by which it nay be more generally diflused 

it is nothing to him, that his tone and his lan- 
guage are ill imitated by the sophist; that he is 
consideredas a useless member of society by the 
heavy, plodding man of business; or that he is 
exposed to the impotent ridicule of the gaudy cox- 
comb, by whom he can never be approved, be- 
cause he cannever be understood. What is it to 
him, though his name be unknown among the 
monopolizers, the schemers, and the projectors, 
that throng the crowded capital of a mercantile 
nation? What is it to him, though his talents be 
undervalued by the votaries and the victims of 
dissipation, folly, and fashion? What is it to him, 
though grandeur should have withdrawn its pro- 
protection from genius; though ambition should 
be satistied with power alone; and though power 
should only exert its efforts to preserve itself! 
‘These things may not affect him: they may nel- 
ther interrupt the cotirse of his Studies, nor disturb 
the serenity of his mind. But what must be his 
secuied, where science is proicssed to be taught? 
Are there net some, whoseem desirous of exciud- 
ing it irom the .plan of public education’ ‘The 
advantages which ave to be derived froin classical 
knowledge are well understood in one place; and 
a profound accquaintance with mathematics is 


ihe human mind, which is the study of human na- 
ture, and that examination of principies which is 
80 necessary to ihe scruliny ot truth, are either 
discouraged as dangerous, or neglected as useless. 
beta ap eis os 
REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF HONOUR. 
A Spanish Cavalier, in a sudden quarrel, slew a 
Moorish gentleman, and fled. His pursuers soon 





perceived over a garden wall. The owner, a 
Moor, happening to be in his garden, was address- 
ed by the Spaniard on his knees, who acquainted 


*¢ Mat this,” said the Moor, giving him hait a peach. 
* You now know that you may conttde in my pro- 
teciion.”” He then locked him up in his garden 
l apartment, telling him, as soon as it was night, he 
would provide for his escape to a place of greater 
salety. ‘The Moor then went into his house, where 
he had scarce seated himself when a great crowd, 
with loud lamentations, came te his gate bringing 
the corpse of his son, who had just been killed by 
a Spaniard. When the first shock of the surprise 
was a little over, he jearnt, from the description 
given, that the fatal deed was done by the very 
person then in his power. He mentioned this to 
no one; but as soon as it was dark, he retired to 
his garden, as if to -gvieve alone, giving orders 
that none should follow him. ‘Then accosting the 
Spaniard, he said, *“* Christian, the person you haye 








You ought te suffer; but you have eaten with me, 
and I have giyen you.my faith, which must not be 
breken.” He then Jed the astonished Spaniard 
to his stables, mounted him on one of bis fleetest 
horses, and said, “Fly far while the night can 
cover you; you will be safe inthe morning. “You 
are indeed guilty of my son’s blood; but God is 
just and good; and I thank him, I am innocent of 
yours, and that my faith given is preserved.” 








Christian Philanthropist. 
NEW-BEDFORD, JUNE 18, 1822. 


HISTORY OF LET'TERS—conrinvep. 

Whenever we turn our attention to the early 
history of the people of Italy, and search for some 
evidence of those high and heroic virtues which 
we esteem worthy of admiration, we meet, after 
an accurate survey, little else but disappointment, 
and are ready to acknowledge, that the most 
splendid train of national recollections is not al- 
ways sufficient to counteract the enervating inilu- 
ence of a luxurious climate, or to change the ma- 
lignant tenour of political events. We believe it 
will be found to hold true, that those exertions 
which are attendant on the settlement of states, 
the traming of governments, or on any incipient 
institutions whatever, and which in their progress 
give rise to the greatest and most vigorous etloris 
of genius, are absolutely the result of necessity—a 














principle which must operate but ‘eebly on nations 
in a state of security, which have nothing to ex- 
cite desire or to cali for the euterprize, as weli as 
upon those individuals who have lost all their 
menial vigour, and have given themselves up ea- 
tirely to the pursuit of pleasure, as was the case 
in italy. Nothing was disregarded by the Italians 





feelings, if he should find, that philosopiy ts per- | 


highly estimated in another; while the study of 


iost sight of him; for he had thrown™himseli un-! 


him with his case, and implored mn bal a pews 


which couid embeilish lite—nothing was esteemed 
| Valuable that was not agreeable. Every national 
effort was directed to one solitary purpose, that of 
ainusement. The principle of fame which oper- 
ates so powerfully with other -people, gained no 
ascendency here: Still less were their elastic spir- 
its possessed with the love of simple. ideas, er of 
practical trath. Utility was a principle they had 
never known or applied to the purposes of lite. 
They were, in fact, pocts, sculptors, actors, musi- 
cians—any thing indeed bul philosophers. Heay- 
en, in the distribution of its favours, had shed 
choice radiance on the talents of their artists ; had 
diffused new beauty over their canvass—given a 
lively variety to their shades, and illuminated their 
way to the delicious spots and landscapes of Italian 
scenery, Wliile patrouage smiled upon them, and 
interest escorted them to the very portals of their 
academies, aud public display roused ail the nerves 
and sinews of their ambition. Vheir feelings 
were constantly ravished with the harmony of 
sounds and the eloquence of language, or their 
fancy revelled amid the charms of poetic inven- 
tion, or caught enthusiasm from the variable 
changes-of the drama, or the romantic fictions of 
chivalry. 

Nothing was wanting to render them complete- 
ly happy but liberty and political indepeudence 
‘Their reverence for antiquated forms of anthori- 
ty, and their serious belief in the infallibilty and 
righteous supremacy of the popish dynasty, or an 
unwillingness either to believe themselves de- 
ceived, or to break the spell which had so long 








killed is my son; his body is now in my House. — 


bound them, rendered them absolutely indifferent 
| to these exalted safeguards of virtue and of na- 
tional glory. They seemed to have derived trom 
| the poetry of Horace, or from some other source 
| equally respectable, a species of Epicurean phi- 
losophy, which taught them to disregard the fu- 
i ture, to consider the brevity~of human lite, and 





i the propriety of devoting every moment of the 














allotted period to gaiety and pleasure. The path’ 
which was first’ marked out by the taste of the 
people, they were permitted for a long time to 
pursue. Religion, by consecrating to-its use with-, 
out mutilation or the fear of pollution, the sacred, 


temples of antiquity, dedicated to the worship of aj ing reputation in that province of genius. The! 


Jupiter, a Venus, or an Apollo, constantly kept 
alive an attention to the arts, by reminding them 


( 28 ) 


it is to Galileo and Cassini, and almost to thera 
alone, that Italy owed its progress in intellectual 
philosophy. ‘They rose far above the age in 
which they lived, and may be said to have acquir- 
ed, not so much for Italy as for themselves, a last- 


! 


country, it is true, had the honor of giving them 
birth, but it never duly appreciated their talents, 


| 


Interesting HWork.—The New-York Statesman an- 
nounces that the narrative of Mr: Hunter, who was 
‘carried off in childhood by the Western Indians, giv- 
ing an account of his residence among them till with- 
in a year or two past, will be ready for publication in 
Abgust or September. The narrative will make a 
volume of about 300 pages, and contain an account of 
his-travels in the extensive wilderness, stretching from 
.the Province of Texas to the sources of the Mississip- 


of the improvements of the preceding ages, at! or extended to them the protection which they ' pi, and from the banks of that river to the Pacific O- 


the same time that it recommended as it respected 
the embellishment of their chapels, the coustruc- 
tion of their abbies, monasteries and cathedrals, 
the utmost elegance, and a constant attention to 
preserve at least, if nothing more, the external 
attributes of grandeur. 

Among a people so entirely devoted to sensitive 
¢ratifications, it is not surprising that they did not 
turn their attention at once to the study of the 
sciences, which require an extraordinary degree 
of vigour and mental energy. As however, they, 
as a nation, continued to advance with the pro- 
gress of the understanding, which always derives 
some strength from the exercise of any of the in- 
tellectual fatulties—after they had reached that 
limit of perfection in the arts, which was likely to 
paralyze every successive eflort of the same kind, 
the mind being at a stand and at liberty to turn it- 
self to any subject, chose to pursue those more 
abstract and diffiult studies, which require not 
only the most laborious researches of reason, but 
aiso the highest efforts of creative intellect, and 
whose certainity is equally independent of all 
those natural, civil and political principles which 
five to nations a certain moral standing, and the 
impression of a peculiar cast or character. 

Upon the appearance of a few great and choice 
Spirits, who started from the final boundary of 
every antecedent effort, and struck out to them- 
selyes paths which had never before been travel- 
led, the general national feeling which appears 
frst to have been entertained towards them, was 
that of astonishment, and afterwards that of con- 
empt. Asis the case with all great men who 
appear in an illiterate age, they were viewed by 
the Italians with much distrust, as beings of a dif- 
ferent order from themselves, who carried on 
perhaps, an intercourse with spirits of another 
world, and were instructed by them in all the 
tricks and artifices of imposture, or as deluded cas- 
tle-builders, whose heterogeneous doctrines were 
unintelligible to every body but themselves, and 
were never destined to survive the period of their 
own ephemeral existence. Certain it is, that 
genius did not acquire here that early sovereign- 
ty with which it has been sometimes invested in 
other nations. Ignorant of those gvreat laws of 
nature, by which the vasi frame of this material 
universe is held together in its orbit, or sustained 
in its courses, they considered it would be very 
profane, in them to comment on events, which it 
might be the peculiar province of ‘Thor or Odin, 
to determine, or of some agent far superior to 
either of these in dignity and cank, and that those 
must be bereft of some of their faculties, who 
should with the limited information the world had 
thea arrived at, presume to offer theories respect- 
ing the light of the comets, the revolutions of the 
globe, the eclips 8 of the and moon, or any 
other important phenomenon of nature, which fell 
without the cognizance of common observation. 
Ve know that Galileo, venerable as he was for 
wisdom, was continually pursued with the most 
bitter persecutions for hay ling” announced to man- 
kid the result of a most important discovery in 
natural philosophy, which has been the basis of| 
the most enlightened speculations ever sit 
time. ‘This crime was considered at that day. a 
nothing mere nor less than a heresy of a danger- 
ous, though of a doubtful tendency. At any rate, | 
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, merited. 


|: 


The Italians never succeeded in that species of 
philosophy, which consists in the study of man as 
a moral agent, in the analysis of past events, or 
in the application of truth to the exalted purposes 


of liberty and virtue. Superstition, which elevates | erty.” 


ignorance at the expense ,of every progressive 





cean, 
| Joseph Bartlett, Esq. of Boston, (formerly of Ports- 
‘mouth, N. H.) proposes publishing a 2nd edition of his 
‘Aphorisms on Meo and Manners, Principles aod 
Things,”"—also in the same volume a “Poem on Physi- 
ognomy,” and * An Address on the blessing of Poy- 


| 





The multiplication of Historical Societies in differ- 


faculty of the understanding, had effectually sup-j|ent parts of the Union, is a gratifying token of nations 


plied its place, and occupied every avenue to its 
entrance. As every effort went to terminate in 
some visible or definite result, they never were 
willing to persuade themseives, after they had 
reached the limit of perfection in the arts, or that 
of certainty in the sciences, that there was any 
other sphere of intellectual improvement, which 
though less tangible, might aflord an equal, if not 
a higher degree of national enjoyment. The 
“theory of vice” and of political usurpation was 
not favourable to philosophy, much less to elo- 
quence, which derives all its support from those 
institutions which are the ofispring of liberty, as 
well as its most impassioned sentiments and finest 
imagery from the heroism of virtue, and the deyo- 
tion of the whole heart to the interests of the 
country. 

A further consideration of the Spanish and Ital- 
ian literature will be continued in our next num- 
ber. (To be continued.) | 
== 

Foreign and Domestie Inteiligence. 

Russia and Turkey.—From neither of these two 
formidable powers, which assumed so long since a 
threatening posture, have we any late positive intel- 
ligence. ‘lheir relative situation docs not appear to 
have materially varied for several months; in fact, it 
is nearly a year sioce the hostile attitude assumed by 
Russia first gave rise to a belief, that war would inevi- 
tably ensue. Since that period, however, we have 
had eccasional rumours of an amicable adjustment of 
differences between the two powers, which have been 
followed by renewed appearances of a warlike cbarac- 
ter; and these variations have’ Ween so frequent, as to 
puzzle ovr wisest political speculators, As war ru- 
ours were prevalent at the date of our Jast advices 
from the continent, we wait with some anxiety anoth- 
erarrival. More than six weeks have now elapsed 
since our last dates from Londot.—Boston Patriot. 
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It appears by late Paris papers, that a great effort 
is making in the French house of Peers, to abolish the 
siave trade, so far as it is still'carried oo under the 
French flag. 

An ambassador has lately been sent from the King 
of Madagascar to England. On his return he was ac- 
companied by Missionaries, who have all safely arriv- 
ed at the Mauritius. 








Fire in the Woods.—Extensive damage has been 
done by fires to the woodland, fields of grain, &c. 
in the States of Maine and Connecticut. In Som- 
erset and Clinton counties (Me.) several dwelling- 
houses, barns, and mills have failen a prey to the 
ive, which at the last dates had baffled ail eiforts 
to arrest its progress.—About 6ne thousand acres of 
woodland in Killingly and Pomfret, (Con.) have 


been burnt over, and the principal part of the tim- |. 


ber destroyed. It is feared that a man and boy in 
Voluntown, who were known to have been assist- 
ing in quelling the tire, are déstroyed. 








The Legislature ef Connecticut, at their recent 
session, made a grant of $5000 tte the Insane Hos- 
pital, about to be established in that State. 


al feeling and of an incréasing interest in every thing 
connected with the infancy of our country. The 
‘achievements of the New-York and Massachusetts 
Historical Societies illustrate the utility of these insti- 
cutions, in stimulating and directing antiquanan re- 
searches and in collectiog autheutic materials for the 
use of future historians. A similar instilution, of which 
Governour Parris is President, has recently been or- 
‘ganized in Maine, and a Charter for the * Rhode Island 
| Historical Society” is bow pending before the General 
Assemby of this State, and will probably be granted at 
the present session.— Providence American. 





American Patriols.—T he bones of néarly 300 Amer- 
icans, who were siain by the savages ip (he memorable 
battle of Minisink, have recently been collected by 
the patriotic citizens of Goshen, N. Y. and are to be 
solemnly interred in that village, on the 224 July, the 
anniversary of the battle. 

Fens 

Thre youths convicted of wantonly assaulting pas- 
sengers with stones, &c. have been sentenced at Bal- 
timore to undergo solitary confinement in the jail for 
30 days; to be kept on bread and water; fined $5 each 
and tostand committed until the fine and costs are paid, 
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MARRIED, . 

In Westport, Mr. Alexander Groves, of Tiverton, to 
Miss Betsey Wilcox, of Westport. 

In Middleboronghy Mr. John Bent, to Miss Mary 
Adams of Carver. 

In Albany, His Excellency William C. Gibbs. Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, to Miss Mary Kane, daughter 
of Elias Kane, Esq. of that place. 

DIED, 

In Fairhaven, 26tb ult. Mrs. Susan Porg, aged 51, 
wife of Mr. Ebenezer A. Pope. We 
‘In Dartmouth, 11th inst. Mrs. Conrentr Sanrorp, 
aged 39, wife of Capt. Caleb Sanford—14ih, Miss Ma- 
ny Laruam, aged 18, daughter of Mr. Thomas Lap- 
ham. k 

In Westport, 8th inst. Mr Bensamin Wina. aged 36. 

In Middleborough, Miss Mary Cobb, aged 84—Syi- 
vester G. Whipple, Esq aged 46. 

In Taunton, on the 10th inst. Mr. John Annis, aged 
35, On the 15th, Melancy, d: ighter of widow Lintha 
Raymond. aged 6 \ ears, : 

In Edgartown, Mr. Nathaniel Vincent, aged 96. 

In Nantuchs t. 7h inst. Capt. Shubae! Barnard, aged 
92 years and 3 wonths —tapt. Barnard was the old- 
est male inhabitant of this place—lis funeral was at- 
tended by children of the fourth generation. 

In Salem, Miss Lypta Kine, aged 65. 


SHIP NEWS. 
POKT OF NEW-BEDFORD. 
—= 
ARRIVED, 
June 11~—Sloop Washington, Sanford, Kenneheck. 
12ih—Sch. fiiram, Tripp, Baté:more; sloops Ann, 
| Wood, New-York ; Three Brothers, Howland, savan- 
nab; Henry, Snow, Boston. 
1S:h—Sloop Experiment, Taber, New: York. 
14ih—Sivop Union, Shearman, Kennebeck. 
15th—Sloop Neptune, Vail, Savannah via Killings. 
worth. 
Cleared, ship Victory, Adams, for Brazil Banks ; 
sch. Emigrant, Baker, New-York. 
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_FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Mra. Wairaxer—The following Stanzas on the’ 
prospect of death, by Burns, are eminently beauti- 
ful. The distrust which he felt in the strength of: 
his own virtuous resolutions; the fears that “should 
his Author health again dispense”, “again he might. 
desert fair virtue’s:way ;” -aid his prayer for the. 
aid of Omnipotence Divine to assist him to con- 
troul his “headlong furious passions,” being fully 
sensible of his own inability, are expressed with a 
beauty and sublimity. not to be surpassed :— 


wr am I loth to leave this earthly scene? 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms? 
Some drops of joy with draughts of ill between ; 
Some gleams of sunshine ’mid renewing storms : 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms? ’ 
Or death’s unlovcly, dreary, dark abode ? 
For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms; 
, IT tremble to approach an angry God, 
And justly smart beneath his sin-avenging rod. 


Fain would Isay, “ Forgive my foul ‘offence !” 

.; Fain promise never more to disobey ; 

But, should my Author héalth again dispense, 

< Again d might desert ‘fair Virtue’s way ; 

Again in folly’s path might go astray ; 

* Again exalt the brute and sink the man ; 

Then how should I for Heavenly Mercy pray, — 

: Who act so’counter Heavenly Mercy’s plan? 

Who sit so oft have mourn’d, yet to temptation fan’: | 

O Thou, Great Governor of ail below! 

~ If f may dare a lifted eye to Thee, 

Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
Or still the tumult ‘of the raging’ sea: . 

With that controuling pow’r assist e*en me, 

‘’ Those headtong furious passions to confine ; 

For all unfit I feel my powers be, 

-. To rule their torrent in th’ allowed line; 

O! aid’ me with Thy help Omnipotence Divine. 








GERMAN WOMEN. 


jsome German women, who are continually exali- 
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the most sacred institutions, and there are no fix- 
ed rules upon any subject. 
One may fairly Jaugh at the ridiculous airs of 


ing themselves even toa pitch of affectation, and| 
who sacrifice to their pretty softness of expression 
all that is marked and striking in mind and char- 
acter; they are not open, even though they are 
not false; they only see and judge of nothing cor- 
rectly, and real events pass. like phantasmagora’ 
before their eyes. Even when they take it into 
their heads to be light and capricious, they still 
retain a tincture of that sentimentality which is 
held in so high honour in their country. A Ger- 
man woman said one day, with a melancholy ex- 
pression, ‘“‘ I know not wherefore; but those who 
are absent pass away from my soul.” A French 
woman would have fendered this idea with more 
gaiety ; but it would have been fundamentally the 
same. : 
Notwithstanding these impertinences, which 
form only the exception, there are among the 
women of Germany numbers whose sentimenis 
are true and whose manners are simple. Their 
careful education, and the purity of soul which is 
natural to them, render the dominion which they 
exercise soft and equal; they inspire you from 
day to day“with a stronger interest for all that is 
great and génerous, with more of confidence in all 
noble hopes, and they know howto repel that 
bitter irony which breathes a death-chill over all 
the enjoyments of the heart. Still we seldom find 
among them that quickness of apprehension, which 
animates conversation and sets every idea in mo- 
tion; this sort ef pleasure is scarcely to be met 





ON POETRY. 
The sentiments of poets are the sentiments of 
the human heart, embodied into words by superior 
sensibility and genius; poetical ideas are the pure 
feelings of the soul, of which every one is con- 
scious, but which few can express; consequently 
every human bemmg, endued with sensibility and 
feeling, must be highly interested in, and greatly 
influenced by poetry. de Ad i 
There can be little doubt, that, if the works of 
the best poets were more generally studied and 
comprehended than they now are, the human char- 
acter would not be so degraded by that callous 
coldness of heart, nor polluted by that vile vulgar. 
ity of vice, which, now, so often obtrude them- 
selves upon our sight, in all the loathsomenéss of 
their deformity ; begause. the sentiments to be 
found in those books; if they are felt and under- 
stood, raise the mind to such a state of pure and of 
pleasurable excitement, that it cannot, possibly, 
while under their influence, descend to the con- 
taminating degradation of grovelling and. sensual 
iniquity, or to the despicable meanness of pitiful 
chicanery and fraud. Let any one observe the 
movements. of his heart, while he feels the thrill 
of sublime delight, or of pathetic emotion, excited 
by some of the strains of Burns, of Beattic, of 
‘Thomson, of Milton, or of Young, and he will find, 
that they are all tuned to benevolence, to affection, 
to gratitude, to love, and to adoration of mm, who 
rideth upon the wings of the wind; and that no 
base, selfish, or unworthy sensation can find its 
way into a mipd occupied by such noble and ex- 
alted views. pate . py 
He who acquires an early habit of delighting 





with any where out‘of the most lively and the most 
witty societies of Paris: The chosen company of | 
a French metropolis can alone confer this rare; 
delight: elsewhere ‘we generally find only elo-! 
quence in public, or tranquil pleasure in familiar 
life. Conversation, as a talent, exists in France 
alone; in all other countries it answers the pur- 
poses of politeness; of argument, or of triendly in- 
tercourse: In France, it is an art, to which the 
imagination and the soil are no doubt very neces- 





& The German wom2n have a charm, exclusive- 
by their own—a touching voice, fair hair, a daz- 
zling complexion; they are modest but less timid! 
than English women; ‘one sees that they ‘have 
been ltss accusfomed’td meet with their superiors 
among men, ‘and that‘ they have besides less to 
apprehend from the sévere censures of the pub- 
lit. They endeavour to please by their sensibili- 
ty, to intérest by thei imagination; the language 
of poetry and the fine arts are familiar to them ; 
they coquet with enthusiasm, as they do in France 
With wit and pleasantfy. That perfect loyalty 
which distinguishes the German character, ren- 
ders love less dangerous to the happiness of wo- 
men; and perhaps they admit the advances of 
th.s sentiment with the more confidence, as it is 
invested with romantic colours; and disdain and 
infidelity -are less to be dreaded there than else- 
where. 

‘Love is.a religion in Germany, but a poetical 
réligion which tolerates too easily all that sensi- 
bility can excuse. It cannot be denied. that the 
facility of divorce in the Protestant states is pre- 
judicial to the sacredness of marriage. “They 
chavge husbands with as little difficulty as if they 
were arranging the incidents of a drama; the 
good nature common both to men and women is 
the reason.that so little bitterness of spirit ever 
accompanies these easy ruptures; and as the Ger- 
mans are endowed with more imagination than 
reat passion, the most extravagant events take 
place with singular tranquillity; nevertheless, it 


sary, but which possesses, besides these, ceriain 
secrets by which the absence of both may be 
supplied when necessary.”—Madame de Sjael’s 
Germany. sot ha 





| THE PARSON’S WIG. 

Some very long time since, Parson M——, of 
Massachusétts(then,a British colony,) happening at 
Boston, bought him a wig there, and returning 
home, wore it at church the next Sabbath. Asa 
wig of such a size and shape was quite a novelty 
in that obscure place, it gave offence to almost the 
whole congregation, who, both male and female, 
repaired the next day to their minister’s house, 
and stated their complaint, the burden of which 
was, that the wig was one of the Boston nofions, 
andhad the look of fashion and pride, The good- 





, 


bade them ‘fashion. it to their own liking. ‘This 


lielp of scissors, cropped off iock after lock, till at 
last they afl declared ‘themselves satisfied—save 
one,—who alledged, that wearing any wig at all, 
was, in his opinion, a breach of the commandment 
which saith, “ Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of any thing that is 
in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath.” 
‘This last objector Mr. M 
cing him that the wig, 





did not resemble apy thing either above or below. 
_ Even so fares it with the characters that make 
it their aim to please every body. Slashed. on 
this side ahd on thaf, and twisted intp every shape 








is thus that maoners and character lose every 
thing like coneisteucy; the spirit of paradox shakes 





and out of all shape, they finally come to the 
. condition of his reverence’s wig.  s 


natured minister, thereupon, brought it forth, and} 


task they set about in good earnest, and, with the |. 


? 


silenced, by convip-} 
in the condition it then was} 
$ 


in and of studying the best poets, willnever know 
that fatal hour when his heart-chords shall cease 
to vibrate to the sweet impulses of benevolence 
and of kindneés, ‘The sentiments of the poeis are 
the most exalted and the most dignified sentiments 
of humanity, arrayed in the splendid garb of lan- 
guage the most forcible and impressive ; whence 
all the emotions, which melt the glowing heart, 
or Chain the: soul in speechless pleasure, or dart 
rapture through each thrilling nerve, or raise the 
sigh of sorrow, and bedew the cheek with pity’s 
tear at the prayer of want, and the plaint of woe, 
or lift up the mind io all the elevated feelings, 
which adorn and ecnnoble man, which render him 
a blessing’ to his fellow-men, add a zealous, faith- 
ful servant to his God, are called forth and roused 
into action, by the strains of our bards of higher 
fame. 3 wa 

'“Plien hail, ye mighty masters of the lay, 

‘Nature’s true son’s, the friends of man and truth ! 
W hose song, subl#me!y bold, serenely gay, 

Amus’d my childhood, and inform’d my youth. 
O, let. your spirit still my bosom soothe, 

Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide! 
Your voice each rugged path of life can smothe, 

For, well | know, wherever ye reside, 
There harmony, and peace, and innocence abide.” 
= 


ANECDOTE,—As Francis I. happened one day 
to be amusing himself by a combat of lions, a lady, 
having tet her giove: fall, ‘said to Delorges—* It 
you wish'me to believe you Tove nie as much as 
you every day swear you do; go and bring back 
my glove.” It was the age of chivalry, and De- 
loryes immediately went down among those terri- 
ble annimails, took up the glove; returned, and 
presented it to the owner; but in despite of her 
‘arts and advances, refused ever to visit her again. 

* Phe age of chivalry is gone,” but ladies may 
yet- peruse this anecdote with advantage. It is 
‘dangerous. to require such proofs of aflection, as 








Jshewthe want of’ it in themselves. 
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